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student of the Scriptures, but not a man who could endure privations for 
his convictions, as could other Anabaptist leaders. 

The strongest chapter in the book is the one on the "Teachings of 
Hubmaier." For this he was obliged to study carefully Hubmaier's tracts, 
of which happily a number have come down to us. In intelligent inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures, Dr. Vedder says, Hubmaier "was the peer of 
the best scholars of his age" (p. 155). Of his ability as a writer he says: 
"His power of expression, his sense of literary form, his art of putting 
things .... sets him alongside of Erasmus." Of his Christian spirit 
he correctly notes: "To read the average pamphlets of Luther written to 
confute some adversary .... and then to turn to any writing of Hiib- 
maier is like escaping from the mephitic odors of a slum into a garden 
of spices" (p. 158). 

The readers will find in Dr. Vedder's volume a tabulated list of all the 
known writings of Hubmaier and the titles of some of the most important 
books bearing on the life of the man and the movement he represented in 
those early years of the sixteenth century. To the latter list, in the judg^ 
ment of the reviewer, two more books of Loserth's might be added: Georg 
Blaurock und die Anjdnge des Anabaptismus and Der Anabaplismus in 
Tirol von seinen Anjdngen bis zu seinem Erloscken. 

Dr. Vedder is probably right in his contention that the first syllable of 
Hubmaier's name should have the umlaut, but we fear that Beck's and 
Loserth's spelling of the name without the umlaut, together with the 
difficulty many non-Germans will have with the umlaut, will keep the 
older form of the name in use. 

We hail with satisfaction the annoucement in the Preface that an Eng- 
lish translation of all the writings of Hubmaier may soon be undertaken. 
Hubmaier's peculiar usage of words will be the one special difficulty which 
will have to be reckoned with in such an undertaking. 

Albert J. Ramaker 
Rochester Theological Seminary 



RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

ATONEMENT 

The interest of Professor Stevens' book 1 centers in the atonement of 

Jesus Christ. "Salvation" is viewed particularly with reference to the 

method of its accomplishment, and in a lesser degree with reference to 

its spiritual content. The doctrine is based on the actual teachings of the 

1 The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By George Barker Stevens. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. xi + 546 pages. $2.50. 
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Scriptures rather than on religious experience. The treatment is in 
three parts — the biblical material, the principal forms of the doctrine as 
held by Christian theologians, and the author's own constructive state- 
ment. The first two constitute a historical survey of the doctrine, though 
the author disclaims the intention of writing its history. The value of the 
work would be heightened, however, by a generous allotment of space to 
this very thing; for it would furnish, even if the treatment were brief, a 
view of the conditions of the times when the principal types of theory 
came forward, and would prepare the way for a juster estimate of their 
worth than could follow from a test of them by present-day ideas alone. 

Of the biblical material the priestly, sacrificial system is first taken up. 
The author finds that "neither its original nor intended and prevailing 
meaning was penal or substitutionary," and it only became so in later 
Judaism by the application of "those physical and mechanical categories 
with which was built up the pharisaic system of satisfactions, imputa- 
tions, and merit-treasuries." The prophets "ethicized" the early Israel- 
itish idea of salvation as deliverance from perils and misfortune, ( and 
showed the inseparability of national safety and moral righteousness. 
God's righteousness is his absolutely equitable dealings with men, his 
self-consistency, and, so far from being contrasted with his mercy, is one 
with it. 

In the New Testament four types appear: Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Paul, the Hebrews, and John. 

i. In the mind of Jesus salvation is the life of sonship or moral likeness 
to God, but he neither presented an analysis of the process of salvation 
nor described its steps. He came to save men from selfishness, which 
must be replaced by love. To his own mind his teaching, his example, 
his life, his death were all one; together they were saving. After a careful 
examination of the saying of Jesus about giving "his life a ransom for 
many" and his words at the institutions of the Supper, the author finds 
that the supposed sacrificial reference in the former depends on a very 
doubtful connection with Septuagint usage, and the substitutionary idea 
in it depends on a literal construction of a figure of speech. As to the 
latter passage, the phrase "remission of sins" is of doubtful origin, and 
in any case does not bear explicitly on the question of penal satisfaction. 
Only by isolating these passages and separating them from Jesus' view 
of the import of his whole life can they be made to yield the doctrine of 
penal substitution. 

2. In Paul, our author holds that, although there are passages (e. g., 
Rom. 5:10; 11:28; 8:7; 3:25; II. Cor. 5; 18, 19) which reflect the idea that 
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God's righteousness is "self-affirming governmental justice," "the prin- 
ciple of penalty," that Christ is "substituted for the sinner in his death," 
"so enduring the penalty of sin or the equivalent of that penalty that its 
infliction may be withheld from those who accept the benefits of this sub- 
stitutionary experience;" yet these ideas do not belong to the main current 
of Paul's thought and are quite subordinate to his more mystical and 
ethical view of salvation by a life-union, a moral identity, with Christ. 
The specifically Christian is to be distinguished from the characteris- 
tically Jewish or rabbinic in Paul. Unfortunately, traditional dogmatics 
has attached itself to the former and minor element and has almost lost 
sight of the more important. 

3. In Hebrews Christ's death is sacrificial, but not substitutionary 
or a satisfaction of justice; it is necesssary because foreshadowed in the 
ceremonial law, but not because of the demands of retributive justice. 
How his death atones for sin is never indicated in the epistle. 

4. In John salvation is eternal life which, again, is the knowledge of 
God and fellowship with him. It comes by illumination. Men obtain 
it from Christ because his work on earth is the historical manifestation of a 
perpetual spiritual activity by which he has been seeking to impart a 
relevation of God to every individual man. The death of Christ, while 
necessary and of saving value, is not generically distinct from Christian 
self-giving in mutual love and service. Thus the New Testament writers 
substantially agree as to what salvation is; the method of God in effecting 
it may be variously apprehended. 

I must confess to some surprise at Stevens' statement that Paul taught 
the doctrine of penal substitution. The author comes to that view rather 
reluctantly and with hesitation (see p. 71) and seems to feel a lack of satis- 
faction with it, for he recanvasses Paul's doctrine several times {vide pp. 
60, 68, 128, 274, 347, 451). But I can scarcely believe that one who had 
renounced the attitude of the Pharisees in religion should have followed 
them rather than the prophets on this point, and I think that by keeping 
the prophetic conception in mind a different conclusion may be reached. 
That two inharmonious conceptions of the method of salvation stand side 
by side, and that too in a single letter, in Paul's writings, seems incredible. 
The question at stake for Paul was not whether God would prove himself 
righteous by inflicting without fail the punishment of sin, but whether he 
would do this by overthrowing the dominancy of sin in the world (cf. Acts 
17:30, 31). In the death of Christ was "set forth" that purpose and 
the method and source of its accomplishment. This harmonizes the 
Pauline view with the prophetic. 
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Turning now to Christian speculation on the subject, and omitting 
any consideration of the patristic theory that the death of Christ was a 
ransom paid to the devil, Dr. Stevens clearly expounds the five important 
types of doctrine which have played an influential part in the formation of 
Christian doctrine. These five types are: (i) Anselm's doctrine of substi- 
tutionary satisfaction; (2) the Reformation and post-Reformation doctrine 
of penal substitution; (3) the governmental theory of Grotius; (4) modern 
penal satisfaction theories, based upon the fundamental antithesis between 
the attributes of justice and mercy in God; (5) modern "ethical satis- 
faction" or "moral influence" theories. For purposes of criticism the 
author elsewhere reduces these theories to three — the theory of strict sub- 
stitution and penal suffering of Christ; the govermental theory which is 
a half-way house, the resultant of two forces — religious sympathy with 
the underlying assumptions of the penal theory, and ethical revulsion 
against the inevitable consequences of that theory; and the view which 
interprets Christ's work in terms of personal relationship. But near the 
end of the book he says that choice must lie between the penal satisfaction 
and the moral theory. We will here sum up his arguments against the 
former. 

It is unscriptural, for it is not found in any of the biblical writers except 
Paul, and even he entirely transcends the forensic conception in his specifi- 
cally Christian teachings, nor is it required by their principles. It is 
only a provincial orthodoxy, for historically the great mass of Christian 
thinkers have not accepted it. The elements of the theory are derived 
from opposite sources and are contradictory. It is based on the view 0} 
punishment as vengeful and vindicative and not as remedial, and it leaves 
no proper place jor forgiveness. It is immoral, for it impugns the justice 
of God. It has no real place for Christ's life in the redemption work and 
presents an artificial view of his death. Lastly, it misrepresents the ethical 
character of God. The best illustration of this Deity is Shakespeare's 
Shylock" (p. 410), and the Father in heaven of whom Jesus spoke, is 
forgotten. These arguments are delivered with a keenness and conviction 
which seem fairly irresistible. 

Stevens begins his own constructive statement with the Christian con- 
ception — that is, Christ's own conception — of God. This he holds to be 
the foundation of the true theory of the atonement and the touch-stone 
of all theories of it. But one might object: Granted the right idea of 
God is the highest of all considerations and the supreme test of all doctrine, 
it does not follow that it is the first to be presented. Is it not true that 
it is the last and highest attainment of human thought, a product of many 
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factors of which the nature and the work of salvation are themselves among 
the most important ? In this Stevens has followed the traditional method; 
but it seems to settle everything in advance. Christ's own personal teach- 
ings are treated as the source of our knowledge of God's character: "I 
find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in Jesus himself [he means Jesus' 
preaching], presented with a clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty 
and matchless power nowhere equaled." These are noble words. But 
later it is added: "The revelation of God through Christ is primarily 
seen in Christ's own life and character." But this, one might interject, 
each of us must discover, partly, at least, through the impression it makes 
on our hearts; that is, out of our religious experience. God is "Father." 
Mercy, and not punitive justice, is his primary characteristic. Forgive- 
ness comes from God himself without the removal of obstacles in himself. 
The righteousness of God, as in the Old Testament, is saving. The ground 
of forgiveness is the character of God. So teach Jesus and all the New 
Testament writers. Righteousness and holiness are synonyms of love. 

The key to the personality of Jesus is found in his own self-conscious- 
ness. His conviction of personal sinless holiness, of himself as the heaven- 
sent friend of man, his call to repentance and acceptance of free forgive- 
ness — here is his claim to saviorhood. God was to him "my Father" — 
in a unique sense. "Out of this grew his sense of his unique mission." 
Query: Might not the order be the reverse ? 

In primitive Christian thought we find everywhere sentiments harmo- 
nious with those of Jesus. If in describing him they made use of current 
philosophic language, it was "to express their sense of the unique char- 
acter and revealing, saving significance of Christ, and not with the inten- 
tion of proposing a speculative theory of his person." To them Christ 
was the realization of moral union with God, the interpreter of God to us, 
the revealer of the enormity of sin and God's compassion for sinners. 
All was conceived from the practical standpoint. Sin is voluntary, a state 
of the will; there is nothing of the historic orthodox doctrine of original 
sin, total or hereditary depravity, of the distinction between natural and 
spiritual goodness, "nor of that series of covenants (mostly made in Hol- 
land) by which one school of seventeenth century Calvinists explained 
God's dealings with the human race." 

The orthodox distinction between punishment and chastisement, 
essential to the penal theory of atonement, is invalid. But if Jesus' repre- 
sentation of God's relation to mankind as that of parenthood is correct, 
then punishment can never be with sole regard to retribution. "Christ 
poured out his life for men, not to meet the ends of punitive justice, but 
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to save them from the sin which makes justice punitive" (p. 339). For- 
giveness is not payment of a debt — commercial figure, nor acquittal of a 
culprit — legal figure, but a fatherly act; not a preliminary to salvation, but a 
part of salvation. "It is the transition from a guilty past to a holy future." 

Hence the relation of Christ to man is not contingent on sin. His is 
the perfect life, holiness incarnate, saving in the whole extent of it and not 
by an isolated act. That perfect life of sonship constitutes him Savior 
and Lord — he is divine. "We must possess ourselves of his secret, repeat 
in ourselves his experience, live over again his life." In this all the New 
Testament writers are agreed. Christ's death was indeed necessary, but 
not in order to the forgiveness of sins, for that would make the forgiveness 
of sins prior to his death impossible or inexplicable. The true ground of 
forgiveness is the divine grace which Christ exhibited perfectly in his life 
and death. Did Christ then, bear our sin ? Yes, in the sense that he 
entered into the perfect realization of the misery and guilt of our sin, 
suffering these with and for us. His mission was to reveal the eternal 
love in the bosom of God. His death was necessary because it lay in the 
path of the end he sought. The history of the events of his life sets all 
other theories at nought. 

God was satisfied ab intra. He expressed himself in Christ. Salva- 
tion, therefore, is not referable solely to a single historic transaction. Atone- 
ment is a process, not merely an event; it is perpetual, eternal. Stevens 
thinks that this corresponds with the New Testament idea of the cosmic 
and eternal Christ. "There is an activity of God in all history of which 
Christ's earthly work is a historical expression. His saving mission is 
a transactional expression of eternal atonement." God in his very nature 
is a sin-bearer. Similarly, the attainment of righteousness is a never- 
ending process. Faith is the beginning of it and implicitly involves the 
whole. God accepts our faith, not instead of righteousness, but as right- 
eousness. 

It is evident that we have before us much more than a doctrine of salva- 
tion; it is virtually a whole body of divinity. It is an attempt to meet the 
needs of thinking men who feel that, the world-view upon which tradi- 
tional dogmatics is built having been abandoned, there is imperative need 
of theological reconstruction. This magnificent piece of work is entitled 
to a hearty reception, for it not only abounds in rich and suggestive ideas, 
but it is also full of religious inspiration. 

The pamphlet of Menegoz 2 is a vigorous presentation of a view to which 

• La mort de Jesus et le dogme de V expiation. Par E. Menegoz. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1905. 43 pages. 
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the author says he has come through severe inward struggles. The gen- 
eral position is the same as that of Stevens. Some points may be specially 
noted: 

The word of Jesus is the word of God; that is, in things moral and 
religious. In answer to the question whether we actually possess his 
teaching the author says that historical criticism has put that beyond 
all reasonable doubt. But the reviewer is tempted to ask whether religious 
faith can repose on scientific investigation or the sensible facts which such 
investigation is supposed to establish. Is not the foundation too slight 
for so great a superstructure ? At this rate would not Christianity be still 
a religion of authority? Menegoz holds that the only expiation for sin, 
known to either Testament is by suffering — but, if we except Paul, never by 
a substitute. He says that Jesus did not believe that his own death was 
in itself a necessary condition of the forgiveness of human sin, inasmuch as, 
according to the synoptists, he was not certain until the very last that he 
was to die. Those exclamations of Jesus in reference to his death at the 
time of its imminence are evidently taken at their full face value as normal 
expressions of fact, but not so those distinct statements of the writers to 
the effect that Jesus plainly foretold his death. Such passages of the 
Synoptic Gospels which speak of the necessity of Christ's death are sup- 
posed to reflect the influence of Pauline ideas on the tradition. As for 
Paul himself, Menegoz thinks that he obtained his idea that Jesus really 
suffered the curse of sin from Deut. 21:23 hy placing it alongside of the 
fact that Jesus suffered as if a malefactor, though in reality the Son of 
God — a rather fanciful explanation. While the author holds that suffer- 
ing for sins yet uncommitted is absurd, he yet approaches the doctrine 
of substitutionary suffering for sin in his view that the solidarity of the 
human race made possible the suffering of Christ for past human sins 
and like suffering on our part. 

Abbe" Reviere's book 3 is an attempt to justify from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint the Anselmic doctrine of the atonement. More particularly 
it is an attempt to meet the polemic delivered by such "rationalists" as 
Ritschl, Harnack, and Sabatier against the Catholic dogmatic system, 
and especially to meet their attack on the doctrine of redemption by vicar- 
ious satisfaction, which seems an integral part of that system. The author 
is frankly an advocate, not a judge. To him the dogma of redemption 
was promulgated by divine authority, but the why and the how are taught 
by theology — itself, however, reposing ultimately on authority. 

3 Le dogme de la redemption. Par l'Abbe' J. Reviere. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. 
301 + 519 pages. 
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The method followed is the historical; only, the outcome of the inves- 
tigation is settled in advance. The teachings of the Old Testament and 
later Judaism on the sufferings of Messiah, the doctrine of Paul who lays 
the foundation of the dogma, the other biblical writers, and then the specu- 
lations of the Greek and Latin Fathers are traced in their order, with the 
aim of showing that the idea of substitutionary satisfaction was not a new 
thing in Anselm's time, but a stronger and more scientific expression of 
the ancient conceptions. Anselm's doctrine, therefore, is the issue of a 
normal development, and the later mediaeval theologians have given it a 
symmetrical elaboration. The author thinks that history makes clear 
the permanence and identity, during this development, of the one funda- 
mental idea which constitutes the mystery of redemption. He declares 
that "the serene audacity of the affirmations" of Protestant historians need 
cause the Catholic no alarm. He has been unable to deprive himself of 
the pleasure of uncovering their errors. His pebble has "broken in pieces 
the colossus with the feet of clay." This defense of dogma by attempting 
to show its inner law of development bears a striking resemblance to the 
method of Orr's Development of Dogma. Abbe" ReViere has given us a 
lucid and interesting presentation of the Catholic view. But why should it 
be necessary for a Catholic theologian to justify the authoritative dogmas 
of his church ! 

Our examination of the works under review will perhaps justify the 
following remarks; 

i. The desire of Stevens and Menegoz to base their theology on the 
direct teaching of Jesus has the ring of genuineness, and must be very 
reassuring to many minds. Yet we are not to forget that those very teach- 
ings have come to us through the medium of the early Christian conscious- 
ness, and the most natural explanation of the selection of Jesus' words 
made by the synoptists is that these were the teachings most meaningful to 
the early Christian community and most adequately representative of their 
religious and moral life. But could we if we would, and do we ever in 
reality, take over those teachings bodily into our consciousness and accept 
the sufficiency of their account of Jesus' thoughts ? Can we import the 
primitive Christian consciousness into our minds? There is really a 
need of clearing the atmosphere on the question of what is meant by the 
authority of the Bible. 

2. Professor Stevens attempts to give us a biblical, rational, and non- 
speculative body of doctrine. It is doubtless true, as he thinks, that one 
result of speculation has been the mixing of pagan and Christian elements 
in traditional dogmatic. But Stevens himself does not escape the specu- 
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lative impulse. His interpretation of the life and death of Christ as the 
manifestation of the sin-bearing and suffering of God — which seems the 
grandest conception of the atonement — is nevertheless a speculation. 
And this is indeed inevitable. The realities of religion must have a place 
in our world-view. If in explaining the relation of sin and atonement to 
the nature of the universe earlier thinkers have failed, we do not remedy 
the matter by eschewing speculation, but by doing it better. 

3. The progressive explanation of the atonement by reference first to 
feudal relations, next by universal and inflexible law, then by the attributes 
constitutive of Godhead, and lastly, as in Stevens, through personal rela- 
tions, probably represents true progress. But we cannot help asking 
whether the last-mentioned can provide a place for the idea of penalty, 
a very indispensable, though awful, idea to the masses of men. Can it, 
in the next place, afford some account of the relation between sin and 
death! The conviction of a connection between sin and suffering seems 
ineradicably fixed in the human mind. Death, whatever else it may 
mean, is viewed by men in the light of a defeat, as witness the millennial 
fight against it. Sin is also a defeat — a moral defeat. The two must be 
connected. It seems to me that Stevens has not allowed full weight to 
these considerations. 

George Cross 

McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada 



MODERN THEOLOGY IN GERMANY, SCOTLAND, AND 

FRANCE 

One of the most interesting publications from Germany in recent 
years is a volume of investigations and discussions on various allied sub- 
jects 1 — viz., the essence and origin of religion; its roots and their unfold- 
ing; the Old Testament in the light of modern research; the gospel 
and primitive Christianity; saving faith and dogma; morality and reli- 
gion; Christianity and the Germans; science and religion; religion and 
school; the church-forming power of religion; the essence of Christianity. 
Any adequate review would require a statement and appreciation of the 
main content of each of these essays — an onerous task for which we may not 
claim the needed space. Suffice to say at the outset that all have as their 

1 Beitrage zur Weiterentwicklung der christlichen Religion. Herausgegeben von 
A. Deissmann, A. Dooner, R. Eucken, U. Gumbil, W. Hermann, F. Meyer, W. 
Rein, L. v. Schroeder, G. Traub, G. Wobbermin. Mttnchen: Lehmann, 1904. 386 
pages. 



